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THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


FORTY-FIFTH YEAR NOVEMBER, 1958 NUMBER NINE 


A NEW FUND 


The Adolph Benedict and Ila Roberts Schneider Memorial 
Contributing Endowment Fund, established 
by Dr. A. Benedict Schneider, Jr.......... $500.00 


“THE HAVEN OF T’AO YUAN-MING” 


Some of the innocent pleasures and useful studies in the field of 
European painting have been devoted to the attribution and 
publication of unsigned and previously unknown pictures. One 
who follows such a path in the study of Chinese painting does 
so at his peril; and yet occasionally a “find” is possible and can 
be backed by stylistic evidence, when there are no signatures, 
seals, or history available for confirmation.' 

In 1952, The Cleveland Museum of Art acquired a small 
album painting which had been previously described as by 
“Tung Yiian” (late tenth century).? While such attributions 
may have seemed possible many years ago, they cannot stand 
even a preliminary test today. Matters of style aside, there is a 
sarira stapa-pagoda in the temple in the mountain notch at the 
upper left and such pagodas were unknown in the Chinese 
landscape until the Yiian dynasty.’ But since the painting is 
patently not pre-Ytian, we should not discard it. Simply as a 
1 It is a good general practice, and a humbling one, to do as the beginning student in art history, 
and deliberately refrain from looking at the signature or attribution on a given Chinese 


painting. Surprisingly, even with the most diversified scholarly painters, a homogeneity of 
style, or touch, is ultimately revealed, and on a visual basis. 


2 52.283. H: 9%”; w: 846"; ex. coll.: V. Simkhovitch. Published in S. Lee, Chinese Landscape 
Painting, (Cleveland, 1954), as “Pines and Towering Mountains” No. 45. 


3 D. Tokiwa and T. Sekino, Buddhist Monuments in China, (Tokyo, 1938), text, part 5, p. 153, 
with reference to the Po T’a of Miao-yin-ssii, Peking. 


Published monthly, excepting July and August, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade Park, 
University Center Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, otherwise 
$3.00 per year. Single copies, 35 cents, except May issue. Copyright, 1958, by The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, 
under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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matter of quality we cannot do so since it displays a miniature 
style of great firmness and delicacy in an excellent state of 
preservation. Rather we should welcome the arrival of a good 
Ming painting and the disappearance of a spurious Sung one. 

The composition is a relatively simple one, slightly asym- 
metrical, based on an off-center mountain massif with a view 
to a distant village and mountains on the right, and a shallower, 
more congested view over a little village, through a narrow pass 
to a temple complex on the left. These elements are connected 
by rocks and paths; but with the exception of the distance on 
the right, the spaces between the rocks and mountains are 
filled with the reaching limbs and feathery foliage of numerous 
pine trees. Thus there is little empty space, no romantic mist 
or great void. The whole effect is crisp, objective, conservative, 
based upon the kind of transitional Northern to Southern Sung 
style associated with the name of Li T’ang* (active c. 1100- 
1130). 

These characteristics lead us to such painters, active about 
1500, as T’ang Yin (1470-1524), Ch’iu Ying (early sixteenth 
century), and their teacher (?), Chou Ch’én (active to c. 1535). 
The first is a more individual painter standing between the 
conservatives and the scholarly school,® and the second, the 
personification of grace and elegance in figure painting, is ruled 
out as a possible author when we examine a detail of the Cleve- 
land album painting. There, in the rather ramshackle village 
we see a numerous gathering of villagers paying their respects 
to an old traveler dressed in a straw jacket and hat. The 
drawing of these figures, angular and abrupt, and their social 
status, poor villagers, speaks not of Ch’iu Ying but of Chou 
Ch’én, especially as he appears in such works as “The Cock 
Fight in a Village” (ex. Imperial collection).° The indication of 
the figures is confirmed by the treatment of the landscape when 
we turn to the most characteristic signed examples by Chou 
Ch’én.’ Perhaps the Boston picture is the closest, but all share 
with the album painting the feathery pines, the crackling 
branches of the barren trees, the sharp, angular rock forms 


4B. Harada, The Pageant of Chinese Painting, (Tokyo, 1936), pl. 109. 


5 See Lee, op. cit., No. 47, or O. Sirén, History of Later Chinese Painting (hereafter referred to as 
HLCP), (London, 1938), vol. 1, pls. 83-85, 90, 91, 93, 94- 


6 Sirén, ibid., pl. 100. See also the poor reproduction in Ku-Kung Chou K’an, vol. 11, No. 235, 
p- 417, a fan with figures in a boat. 


7Sirén, HLCP, pl. 98 (M. F. A., Boston); Harada, op. cit., pl. 547 (Kansas City); G. Tanaka, 


Chigoku meiga-shi, (Tokyo, 1947), pl. 17; Famous Chinese Paintings—First Series, Yu Cheng 
Book Co., Shanghai, vol. 36, No. 6. 


THE HAVEN OF T’AO YUAN-MING 
(ink on silk) 
Attributed to Chou Ch’én, Chinese, c. 1532 
The John L. Severance Collection, 1952 


with a rather precise indication of wrinkles, and the extreme 
verticality of the mountains relieved by inner thrusts, usually 
to the left. A careful examination of the Cleveland miniature 
yielded no trace of an actual signature but it is signed through- 
out by the staccato prose of Chou Ch’én’s brush. 

There are faint traces of pink on the apparently bare branches 
by the boat in the lower right corner and on those behind the 
huts in the detail. The old man is a fisherman, for he holds a 
paddle as he walks slowly from the boat up the path, and he 
still holds this attribute as he appears again being welcomed 
by the villagers. To reach this point the old fisherman must have 
passed through the cleft at the lower left and so comes from the 
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DETAIL: THE HAVEN OF T’AO YUAN-MING 


outer world through the opening into a haven or Shangri-la. 
This subject was a popular one in Ming and Ch’ing painting.® 
The specific idea can be traced back as far as T’ao Yiian-ming 
(365-427), from which source the poem by the famous painter- 
poet of the eighth century, Wang Wei, was derived.’ The idea 
of a retreat, an escape from the “‘dusty world” was a peren- 
nially popular one to the Chinese scholar and painter, and 
the pictorial possibilities of the poem were exceedingly rich. 
Of the numerous representations, that by Chou Ch’én is the 
most compact and is dominated by a realistic and down-to- 
earth approach. SHERMAN E, LEE 


8 See the Korean version of the fifteenth century in S. Lee and W. Fong, Streams and Mountains 
without End, (Ascona, 1955), pl. 27; also, in a fan by Hsiao Yiin-ts’ung, Lee, Chinese Landscape 
Painting, No. 103; there is a scroll of this title attributed to Ch’iu Ying at Chicago. There is a 
handscroll of the same subject attributed to Shén Chou, now in the British Museum. (See 4 
Loan Exhibition: Great Chinese Painters of the Ming and Ching Dynasties, Wildenstein and 
Company, New York, 1949, No. to.) 


9S. Jenyns, Selections from the Three Hundred Poems of the T’ang Dynasty, (London, 1940), p. 
106. The subject is listed by Sirén, HLCP, p. 209, under Ch’iu Ying as “Among the peach trees 
in the realm of the immortals.” 
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THE TWO STYLES OF CHU TA 


The most typical productions of the great monk individualist, 
Chu Ta (1626-c. 1705), equally well-known as Pa-ta-shan-jén, 
are rapidly and economically brushed ink paintings of rocks, 
fish, birds, or plants. Their extreme and daring simplicity is 
matched by what appears to most observers as an almost whim- 
sical familiarity with his subject matter. Perhaps more than any 
other Chinese painter he imputes what a Westerner would 
describe as human values to both his animate and inanimate 
subjects. In such works his brush never hesitates, never naps, 
and never searches. It describes and places with immediate, 
almost divine, haste. The results are brilliant, but even so, with 
a frosty, cold brilliance quite unlike the equally bold, but warm 
and sensuous art of another contemporary individualist, Tao- 
chi (before 1645-after 1704). 

Chu Ta’s other style is found, to my knowledge, only in 
landscape subjects. It is complex, where the other is simple. 
The brushwork seems more tentative, even careless, in seeking 
out and defining the shapes and placements of the landscape 
elements. Where the first style is expressive of immediate, 
intuitive knowledge of the pictorial structure to be, the second 
is constructive and rational, corresponding to a deliberate and 
earnest attempt to rebuild the structure of nature on paper with 
the means available in the seventeenth century; that is, without 
the interest in detailed representation so characteristic of the 
much earlier rational approach of the Northern Sung painters,' 
and with the abbreviated and rebellious, and often antitradi- 
tional, brush handling of the early Ch’ing individualists. The 
quality that unites the two styles of Chu Ta is the cold and 
rational mood common to both and, in addition, occasional 
lapses from the constructive to the intuitive mode in land- 
scapes of the second style. 

“Fish and Rocks,’ a handscroll, will serve to illustrate Chu 
Ta’s most common and appealing manner, but with the addi- 
tional interest of an unusually close integration of pictorial 
values with literary ones. In this integration one can find, 
intended or not, a striking example of intellectual organization, 
*This article and the following one were originally published in ARS ORIENTALIS, vol. II, 

(Washington, 1957), as parts of the essay “Some Problems in Ming and Ch’ing Landscape 
Painting.” 
1S. Lee and W. Fong, Streams and Mountains without End, (Ascona, 1955). 


2 53.247. H: 1114”; len: 62”. Three poems of the artist, each with one seal, I-shan-jén. One 
unidentified seal of the artist at the far right. Two collector’s seals at lower right. Two collec- 
tor’s seals of Chang Ta-ch’ien, twentieth-century painter and collector, on the mounting. One 
modern Japanese colophon. 
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FISH AND ROCKS (ink on paper) 


and that in a picture of extreme simplicity and apparent 
spontaneity. 

From right to left we see in the scroll: an overhanging rock 
in rather dry brushwork with chrysanthemums seemingly sus- 
pended from it; a poem; an eccentric rock with lichens, two fish, 
one large, the other almost a minnow, and above them a poem; 
finally, a broad and wetly brushed area defined as an expanse 
of lotus by the several characteristic stalks with their dotted 
surfaces, and a third poem. One’s first impression is of a de- 
lightfully informal sequence of representationally related 
objects. We do note a definite progression from right to left in 
terms of relative wetness of the ink wash, beginning with a dry 
touch and ending with floating masses of very wet ink. We are 
also aware of a generally diagonal movement from above on 
the right, through the rock and fish in the center, to the lotus 
ink at the far lower left. 

The poems’ are cryptic as is usually the case with Pa-ta- 
shan-jén. 

A foot and a half from Heaven 

Only white clouds are moving. 

Are there yellow (Auang) flowers there? 
Behind the clouds is the city of gold. 


In the old days there was a river, 

Above which the bright moon used to shine. 
Mr. Huang had two golden carp 

Which have gone, becoming dragons. 


Under these thirty-six thousand acres (of lotus) 
Day and night fish are swimming. 

Coming here to the shadow of a yellow (Auang) cliff 
All creatures become immortal. 


3 The translations are by Wen Fong, who also untangled the literary meaning as far as possible. 
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Chu Ta, Chinese 
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) The visual program conforms to the literary one: the tradi- 
| tional heaven, this world, Buddhist salvation (the lotus). 
Further, the character Auang (yellow) runs through all three 


| poems and while it may refer to the color of earth, or the center 
of the world, it is even more likely to be a reference to the 

imperial yellow. Chu Ta was of the Ming princely lineage and 

one of the standard themes of the early Ch’ing individualists 

was a continuing lamentation for the fall of the Ming house and 

the domination of the foreign Manchus. Is it not possible that 

the poems refer successively to the remote golden heaven of the 

past, the scholar’s world (carp becoming dragons is one of the 

most hackneyed symbols of scholarship and officialdom), and 

to the only path now available to the rebel scholars, the life of 

a Buddhist hermit? The picture seems to say just this beneath 

the dashing surface. The viewer progresses from the dry and 

remote to the wet and immediate, from the more careful con- 
struction, or even recollection, of the overhanging rock and 

flowers to the abstract and intuitive grace of the final passages. 

What appears, then, as a simple and spontaneous ink play 

becomes a rather more complex and organized combination of 

intellect and emotion. Chu Ta’s most common style can, then, 
be more than it seems. This fluid and cursive manner in land- 
scape is seen in an extremely handsome large landscape in ink 


and color* with the same direct appeal of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral paintings. 
\ The second pictorial method used by Pa-ta-shan-jén is most 


| 4S. Lee, Chinese Landscape Painting, (Cleveland, 1954), No. 99. There is another of this 
type, but in a lighter and more delicate style, reproduced in Kokka, No. 516, pl. 6 (ex. 
coll. T. Yamamoto). 
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familiar from a well-known hanging scroll in the Abe collection® 
and is represented by a hanging scroll recently acquired by The 
Cleveland Museum of Art “Landscape after Kuo Chung-shu.””® 
In this, as in the Abe painting, we are confronted with a differ- 
ent facet of the same remarkable personality that is Chu Ta. If 
we ignore for the moment the imposing composition and look 
only at the brushwork we are surprised to find a complex of 
strokes, some dry, some wet, some clear, others faint, some 
repeating the directional significance of other nearby strokes, 
some strengthening a previously more hesitant stroke, while 
others seem to be applied for textural purposes. What, then, is 
the meaning of this apparent mélange? 

The key lies, first, in the large hanging scroll format and, 
second, in the intention implicit in the inscription. “Imitate 
(follow, manner of) Kuo Chung-shu” (flourished c. 934, pupil 
of Kuan T’ung).’ We are not dealing with a handscroll or an 
album meant to be seen close at hand, nor are we seeing his own 
most individual style, but rather a large-scale construction in 
his own liberal interpretation of the Northern Sung monumen- 
tal style.* Chu Ta was by no means the only one to re-try this 
rational method of recreating the natural order on paper. The 
same painstaking method described ‘by Kuo Hsi (eleventh 
century)? was used by such seventeenth-century orthodox 
painters as Wang Yuian-ch’i.”® In this method one built as one 
went along after indicating the general outline of the work, 
correcting and strengthening as the painting progressed. Note 
all through the Cleveland landscape the light washes and 
strokes underneath the darker areas. With these, the “layout” 
was accomplished and on these the fully developed forms were 
built. The result is full of ‘“‘pentimenti” and corrections; one 
does not thrill to the single unerring brush stroke, but to the 
gradual realization of forms grown from tentative beginnings. 


This is not to say that the resulting landscape looks like that 

5 Soraikwan kinsho, (Osaka, 1939), part I, vol. 3, No. 44. 

6 55.36. H: 4334”; w: 22°%”. Inscription and signature of the artist with three seals: Shan-jén, 
K’o-té shén-hsien, and Yao-shu. Three collector’s seals of Mr. Huang (?). Two unidentified 
collectors’ seals. Three collector’s seals of Chang Ta-ch’ien, the twentieth-century painter 
and collector. 

7 Ku Kung shu hua chi, vol. 29, shows a figure painting attributed to this master, while Sdrai- 
kwan Kinshd, op. cit., vol. 1, part 1, No. 9, reproduces an architectural and landscape hanging 
scroll of imposing size and sound composition. At the least it shows his style and is particularly 
interesting because of the minor use of the twisting cliff motif used as a starting point by 
Chu Ta. 

8 See S. Lee and W. Fong, op. cit., or the brief summary in Lee, op. cit., pp. 23-27. 

9 [bid., p. 8, taken from S. Sakanishi (tr.), Kuo Hsi, 4” Essay on Landscape Painting, (London, 
1936). 

10 [bid., p. 107 See O. Siren, History of Early Chinese Painting, (London, 1933), vol. II, pp. 
170-171. 
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of a Northern Sung painter. Far from it. The hand of the 
individualist is present in every area, in the distorted trees, 
and especially in the deliberate hiding of the top of the great 
twisting cliff, so that it may be capped by the two towering 
distant peaks and so made to appear not smaller, but larger, 
even colossal, in scale, dwarfing the trees, boat, man, and 
houses below. The suppression of brush virtuosity is as deliber- 
ate as that practiced by the first innovator of the late Ming 
individualists, Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636),'' an artist whose 
influence was paramount in the seventeenth century and whose 
methods are found in Chu Ta’s landscape, especially in the 
handling of the foliage in the lower right. 

Still, no matter how the virtuoso may try to conceal the 
obviously astounding technique seen in his first style, it betrays 
its presence in certain passages, notably in the lightly toned, 
curving planes of the rising shoreline just below and beyond 
the figure of the man with staff standing on the shelving ledge 
about two-thirds down the center of the landscape. 

What we are meant to see, however, just as the title implies, 
is the monumental scale produced by the capping peaks, the 
tension and force of nature’s shapes, and the spaciousness sug- 
gested by such a wonderful series of recessions as those from 
the man to the trees on the flat to the rising ledge, through the 
air from the cliff edge to the boat and beyond. All this is 
accomplished with rather cold ink and in a rather dispassionate 
way. This manner and the one discussed earlier are united by 
the same emotional tone—cool, brilliant, and objective. In the 
first style, these qualities are in the parts and united by literary 
means; in the second style the artist asks us to look at the con- 
struction as a whole. SHERMAN E, LEE 


J. W. POPE-HENNESSY TO LECTURE IN NOVEMBER 


On Sunday, November 30, at 3.45 p.m. J. W. Pope-Hennessy 
will lecture in the Museum auditorium on ‘The Renaissance 
Bronze Statuette.”’ He is Keeper of the Architecture and Sculp- 
ture Department in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
and during the post-war reconstruction this expert on Renais- 
sance sculpture reinstalled all of the sculpture in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Sienese Quattrocento Painting, Giovanni 
di Paolo, Sandro Botticelli, Fra Angelico, Early Chinese Fades 
are but a few of the many varied and enlightening publications 
he has authored. 


11 Tbid., No. 69, p. 94. 
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Peter Takal, American, 1905- 
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Peter Takal, American, 1905- 
Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland, 195 


CITY ROOFS 
Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland, 1957 
TREES AND FIELDS 


Drypoint 


Lithograph 
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EXHIBITION OF RECENT WORK OF PETER TAKAL 


With the current exhibition of the Recent Work of Peter 
Takal, The Print Club of Cleveland and The Cleveland 
Museum of Art bring to the public the largest exhibition ever 
held of the drawings, water colors, and prints of this most ver- 
satile and original artist. His drypoint, “City Roofs,” publica- 
tion no. 34, and his lithograph, “Trees and Fields,” publication 
no. 35, were chosen by the Print Club as the 1956 and 1957 
annual presentation prints to its members. 

Peter Takal, born in Bucharest, Roumania, in 1905, was 
brought up in a family of musicians, and had early contact 
with voice and piano. When the artist was five, the family 
moved to Berlin. The next ten years were spent traveling on 
concert tours with his family to Paris, London, and South 
Africa. In 1920 the family settled in Paris and the artist began 
an acting career, appearing on stage and screen in Berlin, as 
well as Paris, until 1929. That year, his twenty-fourth, marked 
the decisive turning point in his life. A chance meeting with 
the Munich artist, Majo Sailer, who encouraged him to draw, 
launched him on a totally new and different career. 

As was natural, Takal’s early work reflected the influence 
of the Paris school, particularly Pascin, and later the surrealists. 
Trips to Southern France in 1930 and 1934 and to Casablanca 
and |’Extréme Sud of French Morocco in 1937 broadened the 
horizon of Takal’s subject matter and lent an exotic note-to it. 
But what was of far greater significance was the introduction 
of new and fresh influences, far from the Paris scene. There 
direct contact with nature enhanced the development of a 
singularly individual style revealing Takal as a figure drafts- 
man of growing power and unusual sensitivity. 

In 1935, the late Edward F. Rothschild, professor in the 
department of art of the University of Chicago, impressed by 
some drawings of Takal at the Salon d’Automne in Paris, 
called them to the attention of the Katherine Kuh Gallery in 
Chicago, where in 1937 his work was first shown to the Ameri- 
can public in a one-man show. Heartened by the success of 
this exhibition Takal took up residence in the United States in 
1939, and now lives in New York City. 

The purchase of a farm in Saylorsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
the foothills of the beautiful Pocono Mountains in 1945, where 
the artist spends long weekends and holidays, was a crucial 
step; for to its locale and the inspiration it afforded one is in- 
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debted for the drawings which began to pour forth in increasing 
numbers from 1953. From that year, Takal gave up his com- 
mercial activities of magazine illustration and textile designing 
to devote all his time and effort to drawing. During these 
few years of freedom, he has attained maturity and fulfillment. 

To this latest period, the most productive and rewarding of 
the artist’s life, the present exhibition is confined. Though 
limited to recent work, the exhibition is a large and varied one 
in style, subject matter, and technique. 

Takal’s medium is drawing; even when strongly augmented 
by color, draftsmanship is foremost and rarely obscured in his 
compositions. Within his chosen medium of drawing Takal 
has developed and perfected a large number of techniques. 
Though he uses all with great facility, pencil and pen and ink, 
in particular, are his favorites. He achieves with these an in- 
exhaustible variety of line determined by his reaction to the 
subject, occasion, and time, and the mood they evoke in him. 

Takal’s drawings and water colors, particularly those done 
on his Saylorsburg farm or directly inspired by it, give tangible 
proof of his response to nature. These drawings, which he has 
illumined with the perceptiveness of a musician and poet, 
speak eloquently for themselves. 

An illustrated catalogue of the exhibition has been published. 
The artist’s revealing comments following many of the cata- 
logue entries should bring additional understanding and en- 
joyment in viewing the exhibition. LEONA E. PRASSE 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
From the Sales Desk at the North Entrance 

The Museum has available an excellent selection of unusual 
Christmas cards. Attractive Christmas gifts such as the 
Handbook with over nine hundred black and white illustrations 
of objects in the Museum’s collections; the Cleveland Museum’s 
book with many illustrations in color, text by William M. 
Milliken, and autographed by him, one of a series published on 
the Great Museums of the world; reproductions in jewelry of 
Pre-Columbian gold in the Museum’s collection; framed repro- 
ductions; and many other items are available. 


APPOINTMENT 
James Cuthbertson, formerly Staff Engineer of Case Institute 
of Technology, has been appointed Plant Operations Manager. 
In this newly created position he will supervise the Division 
of Buildings and Grounds. 
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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1958 


Saturday 1. 1.30 p.m. 


Sunday 2. 3.00 p.m. 
5.15 p.m. 
Friday 7. 8.00 p.m. 


Saturday 8. 1.30 p.m. 


Sunday 9. 3.00 p.m. 
5.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 12. 8.15 p.m. 


Friday 14. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 15. 1.30 p.m. 


Sunday 16. 3.00 p.m. 
5.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 19. 8.15 p.m. 


Friday 21. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 22. 1.30 p.m. 
Sunday 23. 3.00 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Sunday 30. 3.00 p.m. 


3.45 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 


Gallery 277 . . : . 
Gallery 28 . .. 
North Education Corrido 


South Education Corridor . 


Young People: The Thief of Bagdad, a film based on the 
Arabian Nights tale, with Sabu. 


Gallery Talk: French Painting. Dorothy VanLoozen. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Films: Etoile de Mer, Le Chien Andalou, and The Sea- 
shell and the Clergyman, a program of Surrealist films. 


Young People: Heidi, filmed in the Swiss Alps, not 
with Shirley Temple. 

Gallery Talk: American Painting. Ronald Day. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Music Program: Cantata, “L’Allegro” by G. F. Handel. 
St. Paul’s Church Choir, soloists, and members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Directed by Walter Blodgett. In 
the Inner Garden Court. 

Lecture: Some Comparisons of Contemporary Paint- 
ing. Edward Henning, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Young People: YFohnnie the Giant Killer, a full length 
cartoon. 

Gallery Talk: The French Rooms. Marguerite Munger. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Lecture: Some Trends in Contemporary Painting. 
Thomas Munro, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Program of Chamber Music. The Janacek Quartet, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Young People: Program of UPA Cartoons. 

Gallery Talk: Some Contemporary Works of Art. 
Norman Magden. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Gallery Talk: Some Contemporary Works of Art. 
Edward Henning. 


Lecture: The Renaissance Bronze Statuette. J. W. 
Pope-Hennessy, Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Recent Work of Peter Takal (open Nov. 5). 
Some Contemporary Works of Art (open Nov. 12). 
Educational Exhibition on Contemporary Art. 
Summer Outdoor Class Work (through November). 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
GEORGE P. BICKFORD SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. BOLTON LAURENCE H. NorTON 
FAYETTE Brown, JR. Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
HAROLD T. CLARK RALPH S. SCHMITT 
M. CoE JAMES N. SHERWIN 
Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS Joun S. WILBUR 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 
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HAROLD TERRY CLARK 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Joun S. WILBUR 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
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SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN RALPH S. SCHMITT 
LAURENCE H. NorTON JaMEs N. SHERWIN 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
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ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offciis 
GEORGE P. BICKFORD SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
RALPH M. CoE rs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
OHN S. MILLIS 
The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. GLENNAN 
Mrs. DupDLEy S. BLossom H. KENDALL KELLEY 
HENRY Hunt CLARK HERBERT F., LEIsy 
NATHAN L. DauBy WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
ARNOLD Davis Mrs. Joun S. Lucas 
Mrs. Howarp P. EELLs M. Luntz 
Mrs. JAMES A. Forp Mrs. MALCOLM L. McBRIDE 
Mrs. EDWARD B. GREENE JOSEPH MCCULLOUGH 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. Mattias PLUM 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA JOHN SHERWIN 
ROBERT HELLER Mrs. GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Lockwoop THOMPSON 
Mrs. JOHN H. Horp WILLIAM C. TREUHAFT 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL Dr. Paut J. ViGNos, Jr. 
HELEN HUMPHREYS HELEN B. WARNER 
Davin S. INGALLS ROBERT A. WEAVER 
Howarp E, WISE 


JUNIOR COUNCIL 


Chairman Mrs. RoBertT O. ALSPAUGH 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director 

Director Emeritus 

Secretary to the Director 

Operations Administrator 
Cashier 

Editorial Assistant 


SHERMAN E, LEE 
WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
LoutsE G. SCHROEDER 
ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Howarp J. FINKLER 
ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Designer WILLIAM E. WARD 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. FRARY 


In Charge of Public Relations 
MARGARET R. PARKIN 
Assistant in Membership RENE M. JOHNSTON 
In Charge of Printing Shop Epmunp H. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Buildings and Grounds 
Plant Operations Mgr. JAMES CUTHBERTSON 
Superintendent JOSEPH J. KRAYNAK 
Assistant Superintendent G. Lours McManus 
Office Manager FRANK F, MILIcIa 


CURATORIAL, LIBRARY, AND EDUCATIONAL 


Assoc. Cur. of Decorative Arts HELENS. Foote 
Asst. Cur. of Decorative Arts 
D. W1xom 
Asst. in Decorative Arts CoRNELIA W. HUMMEL 
Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 
In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E. LEE 
E. WARD 
HEnry S. FRANCIS 
sst. in Paintings Nancy CoE 
Asst. in Paintings ANN TZEUTSCHLER 
Curator of Prints & Drawings Henry S. FRANCIS 
Assoc. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
Leona E. PRASSE 
Asst. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
UISE S. RICHARDS 
Curator of Textiles Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
Curator of Near Eastern Art 
Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
WALTER BLODGETT 


Asst. in East Indian Art 
Curator of Paintings 


Curator of Musical Arts 
Curatorial Research Assistant 
MArGARET F. Marcus 


Preparator Josepu G. ALVAREZ 
Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 
Associate Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 
Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus LoutsE M. DuNN 
Assoc. Curator Epwarp B. HENNING 
Circulating Exhibits 
Administrator 
Preparator 
Assistant 
Supervisors: 
_ Children’s Classes DorotHy VANLOOZEN 
Cleveland Public School Classes RONALD Day 
lubs MARGUERITE MUNGER 
Publications ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
Special Exhibits JANET Mack 
Instructors: CHARLOTTE BATES, MARTHA 
CaRTER, BeEtTy_ ELtiot, NORMAN 
MAGDEN, Maup Pay, GEorGE REID, 
JUANITA SHEFLEE, DoroTHY TAYLOR 


Doris E. DUNLAvY 
FREDERICK L. HOLLENDONNER 
Joun D. MacKENZIE 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. 
Open Sundays, New 
Day, 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving and 
ecember 25. 


LIBRARY 
The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are available. Lantern slides 
for loan are on the Library floor. Open daily from 
9a. m. to 4:45 p. m. except Sunday and Monday. 
From October through May the reading room is 
open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. and Wednesday, 
9 a. m. to 7.30 p. m. 
RESTAURANT 

Manager JANICE LONG 
Luncheon is served from 12.15 p. m. to 2.15 p. m., 
Tuesday through Saturday. 

Afternoon tea is served from 3.15 p.m. to4.30 p.m. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged 


in advance. 
SALES DESK 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Christmas 
cards, Bulletins, books, and framed reproductions 
are for sale at the desk at the North entrance. A 
list will be mailed on request. 
MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500, 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 0, 
Endowment Benefactors contribute = 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10, 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1, 
Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 

Special Life Members contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 
Annual Members contribute annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


000 
000 
000 
5,000 
000 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL. 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


